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American Doldrums 


WE are not competent to say how immediate is 
the peril in which our nation stands, though we 
have no question about our ultimate peril. But we 
believe that spiritually our country has seldom been 
in worse confusion than at the present hour. 

Poll after poll has proved the growing conviction 
of our people that American democracy cannot finally 
survive in a world dominated by Hitler. But the 
same polls revealed the desire of the American peo- 
ple to stay out of the war. The peril in which we 
stand was not immediate enough and not urgent 
enough, or not obvious enough, to unify the nation 
around any purpose other than the ambiguous policy 
which sought to satisfy these partially divergent im- 
pulses of the people. 

There was a time some months ago when it seemed 
that the developing desire of our people that Hitler 
be defeated would make new and more rigorous na- 
tional policies possible. But since the invasion of 
Russia there has been a general let-down in morale. 
We are in the doldrums. The morale in the conscript 
army is undoubtedly bad. There is almost universal 
testimony that the boys feel they were tricked. A 
statesmanship which asked for a single year of serv- 
ice at first and then indefinitely lengthened the period 
when the year was almost up, must be admitted to be 
a little devious, though it may be that the peculiar 
conditions of American politics made any other al- 
ternative impossible. 

Developments in Russia have contributed to the 
loss of morale. The invasion of Russia has given iso- 
lationists the pretext of advocating a “hands off” 
policy on the ground that the mutual destruction of 
two embattled dictatorships is a consummation de- 
voutly to be hoped for. The stubborn resistance of 
the Russians on the other hand has made interven- 
tionists less zealous for their cause because they are 
less frightened over the ultimate outcome. For these 
and many other reasons the morale of the whole 
country is bad. Even as an “arsenal” of democracy 
we are not delivering : sods in such quantities as had 
been hoped; and it is >robably impossible to secure 
the sacrifices necessary for a full effort under pres- 


ent circumstances. It is preposterous, for instance, 
to insist that Hitler really imperils everything our 
country holds dear and yet limit the production of 
automobiles in the second year of our effort to only 
50 per cent. Automobiles are, after all, a rather good 
symbol of the bourgeois ideal of “business as usual.” 

There are those who hold the President solely re- 
sponsible for the present state of the public mind. 
They believe that the country would have responded 
to, and been unified by, rigorous action. These 
critics may be wrong; for the President is a consti- 
tutional leader and he has taken about all the action 
which is possible within constitutional limits. Any 
action, beyond that already taken would require a 
greater degree of unanimity in both the nation and 
in Congress than is now apparent. 

Though our difficulties are derived from the situa- 
tion rather than from the President’s policy, it can 
hardly be denied that the effect of his recent pro- 
nouncements has been to increase rather than to dimin- 
ish the complacency of the country. Though his han- 
dling of the submarine incident may change the situa- 
tion, it can hardly be denied that the Roosevelt- 
Churchill declaration on peace aims and the Presi- 
dent’s Labor Day address implied both that we were 
irrevocably committed to the destruction of Nazism 
and that this could be accomplished upon the basis of 
present policies, provided only that production could 
be increased. 

One side of this policy is meant to satisfy the inter- 
ventionist sentiment of the country while the other 
allays isolationist fears. A certain degree of unity is 
thus maintained in the nation; but the question is 
whether the unity is based upon the realities of the 
situation. The strong words which the President 
uses to condemn Hitler cheer the people of Europe, 
because they assume that words so strong imply ac- 
tion. There are, it must be admitted, certain cynical 
and apprehensive reactions in Europe too. Questions 
are raised whether we have the right to join in a 
declaration of peace aims without giving stronger 
guarantees that the war will have such an issue as to 
make these peace aims relevant. 





However great the merits of the Roosevelt- 
Churchill document in giving the democratic cause a 
more positive content and in recognizing the inter- 
dependence of our world, its immediate effect was to 
reinforce the mood of complacency in the nation. It in- 
creased our temptation to adopt the attitude of wealthy 
people during the Civil War, who could buy exemp- 
tion from army service by paying the proper price. 

The President’s new and stronger policy, recently 
announced, designed to give more certain protection 
to our shipping, may result not only in actions but in 
the change of attitudes, more adequate to the crisis 
in which we stand. On the whole we are, however, 
still in the position of hoping that Hitler will be de- 
feated without a rigorous change in our present atti- 
tude or policy. Hitler might change this situation if 
he continued his attacks upon our ships. But it is 
hardly likely that he will provoke us further. 

It cannot be denied that a nation which is in ulti- 


mate, but not in immediate, peril will not act as if the 


peril were immediate. Therein lies the crux of all 
our political and our spiritual problems. But we can- 
not defeat Hitler by meditating upon this paradox of 
American politics; particularly since it is precisely 
this paradox upon which Hitler has counted to keep 
us immobilized. 

If the war should come to a victorious conclusion 
with no further effort than we are now making, it 
will have been won by British tenacity and Russian 
blood. We know there are Christians who regard 
involvement in conflict as the final evil. But we 
confess that it is precisely the attitude toward life 
derived from the Christian faith, which makes us un- 
easy about the ease, comfort and peace so many of 
us enjoy, which have been purchased by the blood 
and tears of others. Are we not now in danger of 
consciously contriving a peace for which others will 
pay dearly while we pay cheaply? 


The Christian Stake in Asia 


HARRY B. PRICE 


A a breeding ground of reaction against the liber- 
ation of mankind, Japan is as dangerous as 
Nazi Germany. Within the island empire lies a pri- 
mary, not a secondary, source of widening dictator- 
ship and tyranny. 

From this source, just ten years ago (September 
18, 1931), came the assault against Manchuria—an 
attack which ushered in the world crisis through 
which we are now living. By this act of aggression, 
in defiance of world opinion, Japan’s military leaders 
undermined the peace structure of the League and 
the Nine-Power Pact and began, alone, the forceful 
imposition of a “New Order” over a large sector of 
the world. 

During the decade that has elapsed since that fate- 
ful invasion of Manchuria, Christianity in Asia has 
been confronted with an ever-deepening crisis. To 
understand the nature of that crisis, let us first take a 
look at the “New Order’? which the Japanese are 
seeking to achieve in Eastern Asia. What is the 
spirit behind this “New Order”? What does it por- 
tend for Christian institutions, Christian values, and 
the Christian way of life? 


Japanese Nationalism 


German and Japanese expansion are each sup- 
ported by a brand of nationalism wholly antithetical 


to the Christian and democratic traditions. but 
whereas the German doctrines of leadership, racial 
superiority and national destiny have had to be propa- 
gated by all the arts of Mr. Goebbels during the past 
eight years, those of Japan have behind them a his- 
tory far longer than the oldest memory and a reli- 
gious fervor more intense and deep-rooted than that 
of any of the political faiths of Europe. 

From earliest infancy, Japanese children and 
youths have been inculcated with teachings about the 
divine Emperor, direct descendant of the Sun God- 
dess; about the divinely ordained superiority of the 
Japanese people and their destined rise to world 
dominance; about the glory of living and dying in 
the rigorous service of that destiny. From childhood, 
the Japanese are given military heroes to worship, and 
are taught to exalt valor, sacrifice, and an unreason- 
ing loyalty to the throne. 

It is difficult for Americans of today to grasp the 
crusading spirit that undergirds Japan’s expansion- 
ist program. Let us try, fora moment. Imagine, if 
you can, that Jesus, the Son of God, were to descend 
from heaven in a blaze of glory and that from the 
Capitol steps in Washington, before an amazed mul- 
titude, He were to charge the people of this, His 
Chosen Land, to go forth and conquer, to bring order 
out of chaos, to become rulers of all lesser peoples 
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of the world. And imagine that ninety-nine per cent 
of the American people believed that this was indeed 
the Son of God speaking to them, and that they firmly 
purposed in their hearts that they would, at any sac- 
rifice, unite to heed His command. 

This figment of the imagination, so untrue to the 
spirit of the historic Jesus, is presented not flippantly 
or irreverently, but simply to suggest, if one can, 
something of the religious fervor implicit in Japanese 
nationalism. Other peoples may be momentarily 
stronger; they may have been smarter in devising 
inventions. But the Japanese people must rise; 
through struggle and sacrifice they must overcome all 
difficulties until the power of the barbarians is crushed 
and until the Emperor is finally enthroned as the 
sublime ruler of all mankind. 

Unbelievable as it may seem, such is the fanatical 
faith and hope of an overwhelming majority of the 
people of Japan. With all their charm and love of 
beauty in times of peace, with all their apparent mod- 
ernization, with all their intelligence and potentiali- 
ties, the Japanese people are still in mental bondage. 
Their outlook is feudal. Science and technology have 
been accepted merely as tools in the service of exist- 
ing aims. There has been in Japan no real liberal 
movement, no exaltation of the individual, no gradual 
rise of a great democratic or humanitarian tradition. 
Good will among men, and particularly among men 
of different races and nations, is not an ideal. Nor is 
truth. The symbol of God is not a Jesus on the 
Cross, but a Sword. 

To achieve their divine destiny, any means are 
legitimate. The record of Japanese ruthlessness in 
China has yet to find a full counterpart in the Euro- 
pean war. 

The scope of Japanese ambition is for the present 
a preeminent military and economic position in Asia 
with its half of the world’s population, and in the 
rich islands of the Western and Southern Pacific. 
Should she succeed, she might well become in time 
the most formidable military power on earth. 

Japan and Germany have become allies not because 
their political faiths are alike, or because Mr. Hitler 
has discovered that the Sun Goddess was a Nordic, 
or because Japan is anxious to be a mere junior part- 
ner in the game of world domination. Their interests 
have to some extent merged simply because both are 
opposed by the same powers, and each realizes that 
against this combination it cannot win alone. For 
the past twenty-three years the dictators have been 
learning from the blunderings of the democracies in 
international cooperation ; they have seen the necessity 
of pulling together. 


The “New Order” and Christianity 


Nothing that Hitler has to offer is more funda- 
mentally opposed to Christianity and democracy than 


is Japanese nationalism today. Both Naziism and 
Nipponism are, for different reasons, primary sources 
of the world revolution against civilization as we 
know it. Both are cloaked in the same kind of pre- 
tentious verbiage in the effort to justify or to obscure 
their real aims. 

“Asia for the Asiatics” means, of course, Asia for 
the Japanese. The “Greater East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere” means, of course, the prosperity of the con- 
quering race, with subject peoples fulfilling the func- 
tions of tributary serfs. These large phrases and the 
whole jargon of which they are a part are in fact a 
set of tools to be used in manufacturing opinion at 
home, among conquered peoples, and abroad. 

The extent to which Japan’s “New Order’ is 
antithetic to Christianity, and to all freedom of the 
spirit, is shown by the way in which Christian insti- 
tutions and Christian culture are being smothered in 
Japan, Korea, “Manchoukuo,” and occupied China. 
Through required Shinto observances, through spying, 
threats and terrorism, through pressure exerted in a 
hundred different ways, the churches and the Christian 
schools and hospitals of these areas have been forced 
to undergo radical change, or to close down. The 
methods that have been used eat into the soul. 

Christianity is, of course, much wider than its 
formal institutions. Christian culture, representing 
many lines of effort to develop human personality and 
to free all men for more abundant life, is being as 
thoroughly smothered and repressed as Christian in- 
stitutions themselves. Instead of public health being 
advanced in occupied China, narcotics are system- 
atically sold for quick revenue and as a real “opiate 
of the people.” Schools above the primary grade 
have been eliminated in Korea and ‘Manchuria, and 
in China educational institutions have been among 
the objects of persecution and of the most thorough- 
going air attacks; a leaderless people, it is thought, 
will be easier to rule. Shintoism and those tenets of 
Confucianism which suggest subservience to the state 
are being pressed as rivals to the dynamic Christian 
ideal. Economic life is planned and regulated in 
terms of its contribution to the strength and prosper- 
ity of Japan, with scant consideration for the well- 
being of the conquered people. Thus farmers must 
produce cotton for Japanese cloth and explosives, 
instead of food which they desperately need; manu- 
factures which compete with Japanese industry must 
be stopped; trade and exchange are on terms wholly 
favorable, of course, to the Japanese, and wealth is 
steadily drained away. Thus poverty deepens, and 
millions are suffering untold misery. Everything in 
conquered areas is subservient to the State and the 
Emperor. If citizenship and human dignity mean 
little among the peasants and workers of Japan, they 
mean less than nothing to the downtrodden peoples 
of Korea, Manchuria and occupied China. 





This suggests to some extent the magnitude of the 
Christian stake in Asia. If the Japanese militarists 
have their way, not only will Christian institutions 
become a thing of the past, or else warped out of 
recognition, but every other avenue through which 
men of good will attempt to fight against disease, pov- 
erty and ignorance and to work for the enrichment of 
life among their fellow beings will be thwarted and 
repressed. 

That is the record to date, and there is little reason 
to hope for better things so long as the present 
fanatical rulers of Japan are in power. It is not too 
much to say that the very survival and growth of 
Christianity and a Christian culture among the vast 
populations of Asia hinges, at least for many years 
ahead, upon the outcome of the present conflict. And 
the outcome itself depends, to a very great extent, 
upon the United States of America. 


The Answer? 


The question which this poses for responsible 
Christians in America is basically this: Shall I sup- 
port a policy of conciliation toward Japan, in the hope 
of avoiding war, or shall I demand that all possible 
help be given to China, as to Britain, even with the 
use of military force if that should become necessary, 
in order to wipe out the scourge of tyranny and to 
make possible once again the onward struggle of ordi- 
nary men and women and children among the billion 
people of Asia. 

To mary it seems clear that pacifism offers no 
solution to this problem—that it is, indeed, an escape 
from responsibility. It is easy to talk about purifica- 


tion by suffering (easier if others are doing the suf- 
fering), but those who have witnessed at firsthand 
the frightfulness of modern aggression have seen that 
mass suffering may brutalize and embitter as well as 
purify. They have seen that however tragic war and 
the agonies of war may be, there is something even 
worse—namely, the numbing and the drying up of the 
spirit when all dignity, when all the rights and free- 
doms and aspirations of men are turned to ashes. 
Better the catastrophe of another war, if freedom can 
thereby be preserved, than that tyranny should con- 
quer in Asia and Europe, and then in America. 

The alternative to pacifism is a firm and determined 
support of measures that are necessary to defeat the 
aggressors in both Europe and Asia, in order that 
the most serious job ever undertaken by Christians 
and all other men of good will throughout the world 
may then be begun. This task is the building of a 
just and enduring peace, and the launching under 
God of a new era of growing understanding, good 
will and fair dealing among all men, including the 
Germans and the Japanese. It is a task that will call 
for every gift of mind and heart, and for energies 
comparable to those now being expended for self- 
preservation and the chance to try again where we 
failed before. 

In the most real terms, human terms, the stake is 
between bondage and servitude, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, a gradual relief from poverty.and op- 
pression, and a groping, struggling upward march 
toward life more abundant—economic, political, edu- 
cational, social, and spiritual—for all. And more of 
our fellow men are involved in this stake than in any 
similar crisis in all history. 


Justice in Defense F inancing 


ALBERT GAILORD HART 


ONCERNED as they are with problems of 
social justice, church leaders as such seem to 
feel remarkably little concern over justice in taxation. 
Inspection of the record of the hearings held this 
spring by the Ways and Means Committee, reveals 
no minister and no representative of church organiza- 
tions among the list of names of persons who gave 
their views on the revenue bill—a list which runs to 
thirteen pages of close print! By keeping out of this 
field, religious leaders lay themselves open to the sus- 
picion of cultivating only that comfortable brand of 
social ethics which holds that “the system” is at fault, 
but that nobody in particular in the congregation need 
feel any individual responsibility for behaving more 
decently pending reform of the system. 
Since the war involves an enormous increase in 


the rate at which money flows into the government's 
hands, it intensifies the problem of selecting the per- 
sons to bear the burdens. One of the basic moral 
problems of war is war finance. This fact is ob- 
scured by the tradition that the business of war 
finance is simply to raise money. But this tradition 
is false: modern governments may have to stop fight- 
ing for lack of petroleum, coal, manpower or food; 
but thanks to their power to print money and to 
draw on banks, they never run out of money. Actu- 
ally the primary role of war finance is to apportion 
burdens. It is to decide the size of different people’s 
shares in the available flow of food, clothing, hous- 
ing, etc., and to decide who shall have claims as gov- 
ernment creditors after the war. 

Failure to face this fact means inflation, which is 
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nothing more nor less than a social “flight from 
reality.” If everybody is allowed to expect his 
purchasing power over commodities to remain intact, 
or even to rise, there is no limit to the increases in 
money income which people will demand. For no 
amount of money can enable people to consume more 
goods than are actually available. Inflation does not 
enable the people as a whole to avoid sacrifices of 
consumption ; it merely selects as the bearers of those 
sacrifices whatever individuals lag behind in the race 
to get higher money incomes. This is not a principle 
of selection for which any defense can be made on 
moral grounds. In the atmosphere of inflation, a 
sober recognition and sharing of responsibilities in 
any field becomes next to impossible. 

To avoid inflation means limiting the total amount 
of spending to what the available flow of goods can 
absorb at an acceptable price level. In a country with 
a really comprehensive rationing system, like Ger- 
many, this may be done by direct restriction of 
spending. In the absence of comprehensive ration- 
ing, the major alternatives are diverting excess spend- 
ing power into savings and draining off excess spend- 
ing power by taxation. 

“Price-control” is commonly presented as another 
alternative. But even if prices can be kept from ris- 
ing administratively, the problem of sharing the 
goods remains to be solved. The need of price con- 
trol shows that at existing prices people are ready to 
buy more goods than can be made available. If buy- 
ers are not to be selected merely by excluding those 
who will not bid higher prices, as would happen if 
prices were not controlled, some other method of 
selection is necessary. This means either rationing 
or sterilization of the excess spending power. Price- 
control without such backing cannot solve the sharing 
problem even if it succeeds in holding down prices; 
and it is unlikely to maintain even this limited suc- 
cess. Social responsibilities cannot be evaded merely 
by passing a price-control law. 

Rationing offers the enormous advantage of facing 
squarely the problem of how to share the burdens; 
but it has also enormous disadvantages. For numer- 
ous reasons good and bad, a comprehensive system of 
rationing is probably not going to be attempted in 
the United States in the near future. We are left 
with borrowing and taxation as ways of controlling 
spending power. 

Borrowing to oppose inflation requires precautions 
to make sure that the funds borrowed really are funds 
which would have been spent rather than held idle. 
It is well known that borrowing from banks does not 
damp spendings. The same is true of borrowing from 
non-bankers if the funds lent do not represent either 
additional savings or diversion from income-creating 
uses like house construction. To increase savings or 
divert them from income-creating uses requires either 


a marked rise of the interest rate promised or else 
pressure upon the lender—either through blocking in- 
come-creating uses by priorities, or through patriotic 
appeals as in World War I, or through out-and-out 
compulsion as proposed by J. M. Keynes and others. 
Borrowing through forced loans, of course, is not 
very different in immediate effect from taxation. 

In the field of taxation, the choice is between tax- 
ing things (through excises and sales taxes) and 
taxing persons (through corporation and personal 
income taxes). The generally accepted principle of 
“ability to pay” calls for levying primarily upon per- 
sons, since this permits exemptions for persons with 
low incomes and heavy family responsibilities and 
higher rates for those whose higher incomes show 
more taxpaying ability in proportion to income. Taxes 
upon things of course fall indirectly upon persons, 
but without exemptions or progressive rates. Accord- 
ingly, they fail to conform to the ability-to-pay prin- 
ciple. In present circumstances, however, economists 
in general see one important exception to the pre- 
sumption against ad rem taxes—namely, taxation of 
goods (like automobiles) which are unavoidably made 
scarce by defense. With or without a tax, consum- 
ers will be unable to get these goods at normal prices ; 
so that such taxes really do not burden consumers. 

It is not generally realized how far the United 
States has gone in ad rem taxation. Responsible esti- 
mates of the percentage of income below the income- 
tax brackets taken by taxes on commodities and prop- 
erty range from 15 to 25 per cent. These taxes take 
a smaller and smaller proportion of income as we go 
up the income scale, shading off to about 5 per cent 
in the over-$20,000 bracket. The income tax and 
other progressive taxes, of course, take an increasing 
proportion of income as income rises. But under 
existing laws the percentage taken by all taxes com- 
bined does not begin to rise appreciably till income 
exceeds $7500. 

Accordingly, we arrive at the point of needing 
heavy defense taxes with a tax system seriously over- 
weighted with taxes on low-income groups. This 
consideration weighs heavily against the program, 
which might otherwise have seemed reasonable, of 
increasing income taxes to reach the upper and middle 
brackets and enacting a sales tax to reach the mid- 
dle and lower brackets of income. 

The 1941 revenue bill, as it came to the House 
Ways and Means Committee from the Treasury, 
proposed to draw one-third of the additional revenue 
from increasing revenue excises—which are essentially 
a disguised and unsystematized sales tax. By elimi- 
nating the tax increases on tobacco and beer and a 
number of smaller items (though making some addi- 
tions), the Ways and Means Committee reduced the 
excise part of the bill to about $900 million, and on 
the whole changed its character so that most of the 





taxes remaining were on goods. whose production 
conflicts with defense. Among the larger items the 
most conspicuously regressive is the $5 tax on the 
use of automobiles, which the Treasury has asked to 
have eliminated. Among the smaller items, various 
taxes on amusements have a regressive character. 
But on the whole the type of taxes included in the 
bill as it passed the House were equitable. 

The defects of the Revenue Bill, however, are des- 
perately serious. They consist in two enormous er- 
rors of omission: (1) The proposed revenue yield 
is not large enough or quick enough to check the 
inflationary movement already under way; (2) The 
bill does not lay the groundwork for a further large 
increase of taxation, without inequity, despite the ob- 
vious fact that such an increase will soon be needed. 

The danger in the situation is that income taxes may 
be made to appear ineffective and sales taxes thus win 
by default. The amount of extra revenue we shall need 
in the next few years to avoid inflation is so huge in 
relation to the taxable incomes of present taxpayers 
that an extension of the tax base by lowering exemp- 
tions is essential. As the need for extra revenue devel- 
ops, moreover, the present 13-month lag of tax collec- 
tions behind the receipt of taxed income will prove 
serious. Inflation cannot be controlled retrospectively, 
and prompt collection of taxes is needed. This means 
collection at the source of income of taxes on divi- 
dends and interest and on salaries and wages above 
exemption limits. The Administration has now recog- 
nized the need for lower exemptions; but the steps 
so far proposed for prompt collection are pitifully 
inadequate. Both broadening of the tax base and 
acceleration of tax payments require some time be- 


fore they can be made fully effective ; and if a start is 
not made in time it may appear that the only way to 
get revenue promptly and in adequate amounts is 
sales taxation. 

Friends of fair taxation cannot afford to be diverted 
from these objectives by sentimental objections to 
low exemptions and collection at the source as means 


of taxing the poor. In the first place, there is no 
need to carry taxation below family income levels of 
(say) $1200 a year, so that a large proportion of the 
population at the lower end of the income scale can 
remain totally exempt. In the second place, lowering 
exemptions is important chiefly as a means of making 
income taxation effective on comfortable incomes in 
the $3000-$10,000 range, many of which are now 
taxable on so small a part of income that no tax rate 
whatsoever can really take hold upon them. In the 
third place, no income tax can be too drastic to be 
fairer than a sales tax or an inflation; and sales tax 
and inflation are the alternatives. 

Admitting that defending freedom is more urgent 
at this juncture than reform, defenders of freedom 
cannot afford to tolerate either inflation or grossly 
unfair defense taxes. The sheer magnitude of the 
defense program makes the damage done by unfair 
sharing of defense burdens of great importance in 
itself. Aside from this, fair taxation is itself a source 
of strength. The experience of England (and, we 
must admit, of Germany) shows the force that can 
be generated by calling on individuals for substantial 
sacrifices, under‘a system which guarantees that other 
individuals bear their fair share. This in itself should 
be enough to condemn the evasions of inflation or 
indirect taxes. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Karl Barth on the War 


A Letter to Britain by Karl Barth has been published 
in Britain. Barth declares: ‘When the British govern- 
ment declared war on Adolf Hitler’s Germany it acted 
as the government of a righteous state according to 
Christian standards. The Christians who do not realize 
that they must take part unreservedly in this war must 
have slept over their Bibles as well as over their news- 
papers.” 

In paying tribute to the courage of British resistance 
he says: “I have no doubt that the tradition and present 
influence of Christianity in Britain have had a special 
share in this magnificent active and passive achievement. 
And let me whisper in the ear of those of you who know 
me more closely, that I am inclined to judge more mildly 
much of the pelagianism with which I have from time 
to time reproached my British friends.” 

To the uninitiated this means that Karl Barth’s criti- 


cisms of Anglo-Saxon Christianity were always directed 
against its tendency to make sharp distinctions between 
“good” and “evil” in history, while for him the sig- 
nificant message of Christianity was the assurance of 
mercy which was needed by good and bad alike. In 
other words Barth’s Augustinian theology has been par- 
tially qualified by the historic necessity of making dis- 
tinctions between tyranny and a relatively just society. 


Luther and the Contemporary German Church 


Professor Paul Althaus of Erlangen has published a 
booklet on “Luther and the Contemporary German 
Church” in which Luther’s sharp distinction between 
the Kingdom of God and the world is exploited to the 
worst possible advantage. ‘No Christian law, no Chris- 
tian standards, exist for state or politics,’ declares Pro- 
fessor Althaus. “The order of the Kingdom of God is 
on a different plane from that of the political order. The 
latter cannot conform to the former. The political order 
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is an expression of God’s will in its own field (In ihrer 
Andersartigkeit) and in contrast to the Kingdom of 
God. To us in Germany this is obvious.” 

One wonders whether this has not been too obvious 
for too many centuries in Germany and whether the tend- 
ency of the German church to make the political order 
morally autonomous has not contributed to the rise of a 
cynical “Realpolitik.” 


French Protestants and Jews 


Pastor Marc Boegner, President of the National Coun- 
cil of the French Protestant Churches, has written a 
letter to the chief Rabbi of France which has made a 
very strong impression on the Jewish community in 
France. Doctor Boegner wrote: 

“The National Council of the Reformed Church of 
France . . . has charged me to express to you the pain 
which we all feel at seeing racial legislation introduced 
into our country and at seeing the innumerable trials 
and injustices it imposes on French Jews. Those among 
us who think that a grave problem has been presented 
by the mass migration of large numbers of foreigners, 
Jews or not, . . . have always expressed the conviction 
that the solution of this problem must be inspired by the 
respect for human personality, by faithfulness to the com- 
mitments of the State, and by the demands of justice of 
which France has never ceased to be the champion. Our 
Church, which formerly knew all the sufferings of per- 
secution, feels an ardent sympathy for your community. 
It has already undertaken, and will not cease to pursue, 
negotiations with a view to the recasting of the law 
which is absolutely necessary.” 


The Archbishop of York on Russia 


Shortly after the German invasion of Russia the Arch- 
bishop of York declared: “There is a great deal in the 
present order of Russia which no Christian can approve. 
Personally, I have always thought Bolshevism preferable 
to Nazism because its goal of universal fellowship is 
part of the Christian hope though its method of achiev- 
ing its goal is in my judgment bound to frustrate its 
own object. The goal of Nazism is itself flatly unchris- 
tian. But these points are not .f primary relevance. 
The essential relevant facts are :..at Germany has been 
the worst offender in aggression upon her neighbors 
while Russia has been for the most part a pacific power. 
.. . Now that she too has been attacked by the arch- 
aggressor of this century we ought to have no misgivings 
as we unite with her to resist the common enemy. And 
we may well hope that as the threat to her freedom has 
already called forth the deep religious feelings of her 
people, so her union with us who, however unworthily, 
stand for keeping open the possibility of a Christian 
civilization, may lead to a withering and at last a repu- 
diation of her official godlessness.” 


Moscow as Champion of Christianity 


The Moscow radio is certainly not lacking in either 
brashness or ingenuity. Its Rumanian and Bulgarian 
broadcasts include appeals to all “God-loving inhabitants 
of occupied countries to rise to the defense of their re- 


ligious freedom.” It charged the German regime with 
“menacing the very existence of Christianity.” One 
might well wish for a little longer period on the mourn- 
ers bench for this new champion of Christianity. 


Nazi Activities 


The Nazis have forbidden the “Christian Committee 
for Non-Aryan Refugees” in Holland to continue any 
further work. The prohibition comes at a time when 
the increasing severity of the Nazi racial laws place the 
Jews under even new hardships. 


The Nazis have closed a further number of Catholic 
monasteries in Germany. The monks and nuns have 
adjusted themselves to the new conditions with remark- 
able ingenuity. They accept positions in factories and 
yet maintain their vows and do evangelistic work among 
their fellow-workers. It is rumored that pastors are to 
be forced to work five days a week. An effort to strangle 
the Church financially by cutting off all the Church 
taxes, which support the German churches, has been 
frustrated for the time being. The plan was rejected 
by Hitler after strong interventions were made by the 
Church. Many of the Confessional Churches, mean- 
while, are supported purely by freewill offerings. 


Niemoeller’s New Prison 


Pastor Martin Niemoeller has been transferred from 
the concentration camp at Oranienburg to the camp at 
Dachau. Reports have it that he is imprisoned with 
two Catholic priests with whom he conducts friendly 
theological discussions. His wife may see him twice 
a month. 


Darlan’s Picture 


Shopkeepers in unoccupied France have been ordered 
to display the picture of Admiral Darlan with appro- 
priate patriotic decorations. One shopkeeper obeyed 
the order but exceeded his instructions by placing a 
small marker underneath the picture with the word 


“Sold.” 


Communications 
Sirs: 

I heartily approve of your article “The Mirage of Me- 
diation” in your issue of July 28, and in particular your 
emphasis that under present circumstances there is no 
hope of negotiating a sufferable peace with Hitler. I 
agree that to work for such a thing at present is merely 
to waste precious time and energy, but I wish your article 
had indicated that theoretically there is a possibility of 
a sufferable peace even with a Germany still dominated 
by Hitler. For to mention the terms necessary to pro- 
cure such a peace is both to show up the visionary atti- 
tude of those now talking negotiation and to emphasize 
what we must be committed to, to procure in Germany 
pressure for a reasonable peace when public opinion 
really begins to become restless. A negotiated peace (i.e., 
a peace without victory) would be possible and valuable 
if it provided for disarmament in Germany as in other 
countries and set up an international organization which 
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would not only enforce that disarmament agreement but 
would also have so much military and economic power 
that it would be impossible for Germany, Italy, or Japan 
—yes, or England or the United States—ever again to 
start a war of conquest. 

The longer the war lasts the greater the probability 
that modern civilization will break down completely. 
Therefore, we must not delay peace a day longer than 
necessary, as long as there is adequate safeguard that the 
so-called peace is not merely a truce. Mediation which 
includes as an absolutely necessary condition machinery 
of this type is obviously purely theoretical at this time. 
English public opinion would force an unwilling Conserv- 
ative government to agree to such terms, but neither 
Hitler nor the American people would consent to them. 
Yet permanent peace is impossible without them, and no 
chance should be missed to emphasize their necessity. 
We should try to make those working for a negotiated 
peace of some use in the world by persuading them to 
work for such terms. 

Cuase KIMBALL 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


Sirs: 

When I wrote to you I hoped that I had found a paper 
that would approach this whole war situation from a 
truly Christian viewpoint. If the opinions expressed in 
your publication are Christian then I sadly misunderstand 
my New Testament and the Christ who preached the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Your statement in the current issue where you are 
speaking of the Battle of the North Atlantic and you say 
“It can only be won by the full use of both the American 
and British armed forces” is the last straw so far as I 
am concerned. Since when did the Christian Church 
decide that the only way to deal with such a situation is 
by armed force? 


This is not our war. In spite of all the propaganda 
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from Washington and London backed by the leaders of 
big business, we do not have to get in it. What you don’t 
seem to realize is that 80% of the American people would 
vote to keep out of it. 

Very apparently you did not learn anything in the last 
World War. It is a foolish child that gets burned twice. 

English capitalists have furnished the German nation 
with money and materials to build up their war machine 
for twenty years. Now when the Germans turn their 
guns against England, she wants the United States to 
come to her rescue. After it is all over they will not 
pay a cent and they will call Uncle Sam “Shylock,” just 
as they did in 1918. 

Those who are so anxious to get in this war should go 
over and sign up with the British army. 


E. LANsING BENNETT 


First Presbyterian Church 
Merchantville, New Jersey 


Sirs: 

Some Americans feel that if we never participate in 
this war ourselves as active belligerents, we will come 
out with superior moral strength and influence with the 
nations of the world, and will be a tremendous power in 
making the peace. 

If we don’t participate, the war may last for years, if 
the anti-Axis nations feel that they can possibly hold out 
against the Nazis and finally defeat them, for themselves 
and us. But by that time there may well be so much 
tuberculosis, scurvy, typhoid, typhus, rickets, anemia, dys- 
entery, plague all over the world, except here, that we 
will be dealing with people like shadows. And _ these 
people will all have memories of brothers, sons, husbands, 
friends, dead on the battlefield, or maimed for life; of 
mothers, sisters, daughters, friends, children and babies 
dead from bombs, starvation, freezing, plague; and one 
reason for these deaths might well seem to them to be 
that the strongest nation in the world, potentially,—a 
nation committed to a Hitler defeat—simply would not 
fight with them to bring the war to a quicker end, but 
let them and theirs do the only part that can count in 
such a war—the actual fighting. 

It may be the will of the American people to follow 
such a course; but it is foolish, and even morally in- 
fantile, to think that it will increase our moral stature 
with the rest of the world, or increase our spiritual 
weight. In private life, people who sit on side-lines and 
never take a stand, don’t carry weight; and it is certainly 
just as true in public life. 

KATHARINE HAYDEN SALTER 
Madison, Wisconsin 





Mr. Harry B. Price, author of “The Christian Stake in 
Asia,” was for many years a missionary in China. He 
organized and directed the Committee On Non-Partici- 
pation in Japanese Aggression, which functioned fo) 
years in this country, and ts at present active in China 
Defense Supplies, Incorporated. 

Dr, Albert Gatlord Hart, author of “Justice in Defense 
Financing,” ts professor of Economics at the University 
of Iowa, Ames, Iowa, and is a specialist in taxation. 
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